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bolts down upon the earth. To find one of these bolts is considered the 
greatest of good luck. 

" Peter Sabatis, one of the Pleasant Point tribe, has a piece of flint which 
he found imbedded in the earth near the roots of a spruce-tree at Spruce 
Harbor, that had been struck by lightning, which he and the most of his 
tribe believe to be a thunder bullet or ' bed-dag-k'chi-gou-san.' When the 
Indians find a tree that has been demolished by lightning they always dig 
among the roots for the thunder bullet." 

Household Fallacies. — The " Christian Register " (Boston), June 20, 
1889, contains an interesting article under this title, by Prof. J. Y. Bergen. 
In the course of his paper, the writer points out the force of superstition in 
controlling existing arrangements of the kitchen. The sunlight is still 
believed to put out the fire. Potatoes, beets, and string-beans are supposed 
to boil dry more rapidly than other substances. " In most households, the 
bread-maker and cake-maker, if interrogated upon the subject, would be 
found to follow a regular plan in stirring the dough, revolving the spoon 
always — either in the same direction with the hands of a watch, or the 
reverse, but not alternating the motion. In stirring cream into butter with 
a spoon or in churning with a rotary churn, still more importance is attached 
to keeping up the motion continuously in one direction. And most remark- 
able of all is the alleged fact that a boiled custard which has begun to 
curdle overmuch may be checked in its downward career by quickly lifting 
it from the fire and stirring it the opposite way from that in which it was 
being stirred when the mischief began." 

" Whether, as Felix Oswald would imply in some of his most entertaining 
writings upon hygiene, the belief in the sanctity of dirt and its consequent 
remedial virtue is a monkish dogma bequeathed to us from the Middle Ages 
or earlier times, it is not easy to decide. At any rate, there is at times an 
abject reverence shown for filth as a cure for various ills. A soiled stock- 
ing bound about the neck, as a remedy for sore throat, is a good example of 
this kind of treatment. And, even among people who would be quite above 
resorting to such a filthy mode of dealing with disease as this, a belief 
only a little less nonsensical would be found. It is to the effect that soiled 
damp clothes are either positively healthful in their effect upon the wearer, 
or that they are, at least not harmful." 

Weather and Seasons. — From a " First Contribution to the Folk- 
Lore of Philadelphia and its Vicinity," by Henry Phillips, Jr. (" Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society," 1888, pp. 159-170.) 

(a.) Celestial: 

1. If Candlemas day be bright and clear 
There '11 be two winters in the year. 

2. If it rains on Candlemas day the winter is over; if clear it is but half 
done. 

3. If Candlemas day is fair and bright, 
Winter will take a rougher flight. 
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4. Of a storm : 

Long foretold, long last, 
Soon come, soon past. 

5. A red sky in the morning is the sailor's warning, 
A red sky at night is the sailor's delight. 

6. A halo around the moon denotes falling weather. 

7. The rainbow presages that the rain is over; also that no other uni- 
versal deluge will ever take place. 

8. When the new moon lies with its horns up, it is a sign of dry weather. 
If the horns are downturned, it is a sign of rain. 

9. It always rains Quaker meeting week. 

10. When the wind veers against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run. 
When the wind is in the south 

It is in the rain's mouth. 

1 1. Evening gray and morning red. 
Traveller wise will keep his bed. 

12. If February gives much snow 

A fine summer it doth foreshow. 

13. A rainbow in the morning is the sailor's warning, 
A rainbow at night is the sailor's delight. 

14. If it rains when the sun is shining people say, " The Devil is beating 
his wife." 

(b.) Terrestrial: 

1. If the groundhog sees his shadow on the second of February, he goes 
back to his hole in the ground for another six weeks' doze, as he knows that 
the winter will endure so much longer ; per contra, if he cannot see it, he 
stays out, for he knows that the severe weather is past. 

2. When cats wash their faces it is a sign of rain. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Reports concerning Voodooism. — The following was related to me 
last summer (1888) by Rev. R. E. Gammon, for several years missionary of 
the London Baptist Missionary Society at Port-au-Prince : — 

I. It is popularly asserted in Hayti and San Domingo that the negroes 
perpetuate Voodoo orgies, and that cannibalism is still practised. It is said 
that meetings are held in the mountains, and that the members of the fra- 
ternity are compelled to attend at the sound of the drum, notwithstanding 
their efforts to resist the call. I believe that meetings are held, but do not 
think they are accompanied with human sacrifices. 

The negroes in Hayti and San Domingo are very superstitious, and make 
use of spells and resort to conjurers. A negro man whom I recently mar- 



